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must now found faith upon the very thing we have thought would destroy 
it." "Faith in a material guarantee is not faith." Rationalism regarded 
faith and freedom as intellectual instead of moral, as purely individual and 
so formal, lacking the content which comes through appropriation of the 
social values. But faith is a matter of conscience, and "we must recognize 
the absolute right of conscience to rule, to utter its own verdict, and to listen 
to no alien voice." There can be absolutely no formal, external authority, 
as such, since it crushes freedom and corrupts faith. But the Ritschlian 
doctrine of the church as the medium of redemption, or the recognition of 
the social and historical character of religious values is essential, and for 
this reason Jesus Christ will occupy an absolute place in the religious life. 

One may not agree with the author in all his interpretations and criti- 
cisms. Is it true that Ritschl ignored the moral order of the world and 
thought only of the honor of God in his doctrine of reconciliation? Is 
Ritschl subject to the criticism which he brings so trenchantly against the 
theologians of the Middle Ages? He made prominent the social nature 
of God and the social character of the kingdom of God. Does not this save 
the value Dr. Oman wishes preserved ? It may be questioned if on the fact 
and reality of freedom we can draw deductions and distinctions with such 
absoluteness and finality as is done in the last chapter of this book. But 
it is evident that while our author will have no alien element in the faith he 
does not mean to surrender any essential of the faith itself. 

Dr. Oman has written an excellent book, which, though it may not have 
a new message, has a vital one and a mission to the religious workers of today. 
The student will value it as a contribution to historical theology and a much 
needed supplement to such a work as Pfleiderer's Development of Theology 
Since the Days of Kant. The reader will admire the lucidity, purity, and 
nobility of his style; his appreciative, illuminating interpretation of the 
great thinkers, and of their place in, and contribution to, the great currents 
of thought; his clear recognition of the supremacy of consciencce, and of 
faith as an inner and personal conviction; his spiritual intuition; his 
trenchant criticism; his sanity of judgment and reverent spirit. 

W. C. Keirstead 

Woodstock, N. B. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 

Professor Rauschenbusch has had the courage to present 1 the argument 
for socialism from the standpoint of a Christian scholar. At the moment 

1 Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter Rauschenbusch. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. 429 pages. $i-7S- 
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when the socialists themselves base their argument on the materialistic 
interpretation of history, and when more ecclesiastical authorities declare 
that socialism is of necessity a foe of the church, here comes a learned and 
devout Christian to show us that the collective ownership and control of 
the materials and instruments of production is, at this crisis, the only system 
of industry consistent with the principles of Christianity. The first chap- 
ters are historical and set forth "the religious development of the prophets 
of Israel, the life and teachings of Jesus, and the dominant tendencies of 
primitive Christianity, in order to ascertain what was the original and 
fundamental purpose of the great Christian movement in history." In the 
course of this investigation the author formulates a definition of the essential 
purpose of Christianity, which he says was "to transform human society 
into the Kingdom of God by regenerating all human relations and recon- 
stituting them in accordance with the will of God." 

The fourth chapter claims to present a novel explanation of the fact that 
the Christian church "has never undertaken to carry out this fundamental 
purpose of its existence." In primitive Christianity the causes lay in the 
antagonism of the church to pagan civilization, the lowly social position of 
the members, and the catastrophic element in their millennial hope. Ascet- 
icism and monasticism drove men from social contact; controversy over 
creeds exhausted their energies; the union of church and state corrupted 
the clergy. 

Then follows a series of criticisms of the conditions of workingmen 
under capitalism, of the temptations which make morality impossible in 
the business world, of the enslavement of the church itself to very rich 
persons. All these points are familiar to readers of socialistic literature 
from Marx and Engels down to the daily papers published by social labor 
parties in our cities. Unquestionably many of the assertions are true, and 
all are made in good faith. If the evils described cannot be remedied 
without giving up private property in the instruments and materials of 
production, then private property as thus defined will disappear. If the 
capitalistic manager cannot or will not correct the acknowledged wrongs, 
he will be convicted of failure and commanded to step aside. But it is 
not scientific nor reasonable to paint our present system as all black, with- 
out adequate statement of its advantages; nor to promise all salvation from 
government ownership without a complete examination of the weakness of 
public management. It is just here the book is weak and unsatisfactory 
to economists. The conclusion of the author may be as sound as his plea 
is morally earnest, but the proof is not complete. There is much insistence 
on the moral evil of competition; and yet socialism would have no way of 
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selecting its managers of business without competitive examinations and 
practical tests. The trial of strength, ability, and character is not evil in 
itself, nor can humanity dispense with it without surrendering direction to 
the incompetent ; that would be ruin. 

It would be unfair to ask the author to present all possible facts within 
the compass of one volume, but we do have a right to demand of him some 
more adequate acknowledgment that defenders of the capitalistic system 
are not altogether either fools or knaves. We did not make this system, 
and we cannot reconstruct it to order. Where it works evil we can correct 
its methods, which is precisely the purpose of "social legislation." If it is 
fundamentally vicious, it will gradually grow into something better under 
the guidance of increasing intelligence. 

Therefore we welcome the honest, manly, deeply spiritual criticism of 
the wrongs of an age, the noble appeal to the church for a revision of its 
ethical standards; but on the constructive side the argument is not con- 
clusive. The method of meeting the crisis means that this generation can 
do little to improve conditions. Socialism is afar off; meantime practical 
men must bend thought and energy to measures which can be worked with 
the institutions we have. Private property in the instruments of produc- 
tion did not always exist, and something better may one day take its place; 
indeed, collective ownership and control have already made great progress. 
But it is hard to mention a single evil described in this remarkable, inspiring, 
and searching work which is not in a way of correction under the laws and 
constitutions of modern states. 

Charles R. Henderson 

The University or Chicago 



BRIEF MENTION 

Meyer, Conrad, Lie. Theol. Der Zeugniszweck des Evangelisten Johannes. 

Nach seinen eignen Angeben dargestellt. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 

vi + nopages. M. 2. 

The author sets himself the task of showing from the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel that its composer had a clearly defined purpose in writing his book. This 
purpose was to prove the divinity and the humanity of Jesus, but not to unbelieving 
Jews nor to gnostics of the docetic type, but rather to Greek-speaking Christians, 
in order that their faith might be more perfect. The writer of John's gospel, therefore, 
sketches in general a life of Jesus in which he lays special stress upon the miracles which 
Jesus performed in the name and by the power of God. Of these miracles, the 
author contends, the writer of the Fourth Gospel was an eyewitness. He cites no 
other proofs for his views than the gospel itself, and this he calls the Zeugniszweck 
of the gospel. Meyer has read the gospel with painstaking care and he states his 



